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ideal conditions create and dominate the plan conception,
but should serve it. This is a principle easy to lay down,
but more difficult to follow out in practice.

The reason is that simplicity and economy of structure,
and flexibility of plan arrangement, do not always go hand-
in-hand, though this incompatibility may disappear when
methods of construction become less rigid and better
adapted to meet the increasing modern demand for flexibility
and free uninterrupted space.

In steel and concrete frame buildings, for example, an
even distribution of points of support, forming a square or
rectangular grid of comparatively restricted spans, has been
found to be simple to design and economical to construct.
The unit system, however, while simplifying construction,
may be inconvenient  as  regards   internal  arrangement.
There may be too many stanchions, at too frequent in-
tervals, which break up the floor space and occur incon-
veniently in respect of the main divisions of the plan.   In a
restaurant, for instance, too many stanchions are undesirable,
since they restrict the arrangement of tables, and destroy
broad effects of treatment; managers of restaurants generally
detest them.    In a theatre auditorium, stanchions are of
course unthinkable, and in hotel planning the stanchion
spacing and the unit width of bedrooms have to coincide
exactly if awkward results are not to ensue.   The designers
of the Dorchester Hotel have realised this, and in adopting
a very ingenious system of reinforced concrete, have not
only concentrated their loads on the lower floors at a few
points, but have avoided columns altogether on the upper
floors and obtained ceilings remarkably free from unsightly
beams (Fig. 3).

Even in big shops, of the type in which large open areas